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fiction. The terms which are used nowadays to
exclude "John Inglesant" from commendation would
forbid us to admire " La Princesse de Cleves " on
the one hand and "The Shaving of Shagpat"
on the other. This is a tendency which must be
resisted. There is a legitimate pleasure to be found
in the cultivation of a moral spectacle. It was this,
a sort of commedia erudita, which it was Shorthouse's
aim to produce. He did so in "John Inglesant/'
and more exquisitely still, it seems to me, in a book
which has never been properly appreciated, " The
Little Schoolmaster Mark."

There are certain points of view from which these
romances must always retain their importance for
the social student of the mid-Victorian period. They
are the typical novels of the great awakening of
middle-class culture in the sixties. In those days
Oxford might possess its Matthew Arnold, and
Chelsea its Whistler, and Fairyland its Rossetti and
its Morris, but it was inconceivable that Birmingham
could exhibit a school of beauty or a cult of romance.
The extraordinary success of "John Inglesant" re-
sulted from its answer to the appeal for new light
from the Midlands, to the cry from local centres
which still lay in aesthetic darkness, but had heard
that the dayspring of art was at hand. Shorthouse,
who liked to talk about his books with his intimate
friends, often spoke to me about the inception of
"John Inglesant." He regarded it, I think, as a
little mysterious, almost supernatural. He did not
fatuously exaggerate the importance of it, but it was